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HOTES OK THE GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE WEST COAST 

OF FLORIDA. 

BY JOSEPH WILLCOX. 

The following notes apply especially to the Counties of Levy 
and Hernando in Florida. That portion of the Peninsula consists 
of a fine grained limestone composed largely of foraminifera, 
several species of which have been determined by Prof. Heilprin. 
The limestone is covered with sand, in some places with a thin 
layer only, while, at other localities, wells sunk to the depth of 
25 or 30 feet have failed to indicate the presence of rocks. In 
many places the rocks are exposed above the surface of the 
ground. They are hard and compact when dry ; but, when they 
are permanently wet, they are comparatively soft, and are eroded 
with facility. In fact, throughout a large portion of the State 
numerous and long subterranean caverns abound, that serve as 
aqueducts to convey the water supplying the many large springs, 
for which this territory is noted. 

The subsidence of the surface ground into these caverns has 
caused many sink-holes. Three miles south of Gainesville, within 
a space of less than 100 acres, nearly fifty funnel-shaped sink- 
holes exist, from 20 to 200 feet in diameter at the top, and from 
10 to 50 feet deep. 

These are near to Payne's Prairie, a lake covering a space of 
about forty square miles. This lake has no outlet, and its surface 
rises and falls, as is usual in such cases, according to the 
abundance or scarcity of rain. 

It covers an area that was dry land a few years ago. The 
creek, which now supplies water to it, formerly flowed into a sink 
hole near those mentioned above. This creek undoubtedly was 
the active agent in eroding the caverns into which the material 
formerly occupying the space where the sink-holes now exist 
was precipitated. Some sink-holes are large and the subsidence 
moderate. Examples of the latter case may be seen in numerous 
shallow ponds and cypress swamps. Many large lakes probably 
owe their existence to the same cause. 

The limestone is, in some localities, replaced by a chert rock, 
in which the casts of shells are still visible. This rock forms the 
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only material suitable for the manufacture of stone implements, 
that the writer has seen in Florida. 

The coast is fringed with a strip of land four to six miles wide 
that is low, level and rocky, from Cedar Keys to Anclote Key, 
seventy-five miles farther south. 

A large portion of this land is swampy; and much of it is 
covered with water, when the tide is unusually high ; while the 
highest portion of it is only 3 or 4 feet above the level of high 
water. 

It is covered with a shallow, rich soil, which sustains a dense 
growth of hard wood, in addition to many palmetto and red 
cedar trees. 

At a distance of from eight to twelve miles apart small rivers 
empty into the Gulf. They have their sources chiefly in large 
springs, which are supplied by long, subterranean caverns. They 
have cut crooked channels through the limestone rocks, not only 
on the mainland, but through the shoals to the deep water of the 
Gulf. 

These rocks, the foundation of the mainland, extend westward 
under the water of the Gulf of Mexico ; and for the distance of 
several miles from the shore great shoals exist ; making navigation 
impracticable, except for small vessels. At low tide the rocks 
are exposed to view in numerous instances, far from shore. In 
fact such a great number of low islands exist along the coast, 
separated from each other by shallow bays and creeks, that it is 
difficult to determine what should be classed as the shore line. 

Many of these islands are overflown with water at high tide. 
In such cases they are covered with mud : those nearest to the 
sea usually sustaining a dense growth of mangrove trees ; while 
others nearer the mainland are covered with saw-grass and bull- 
rushes. 

A soft and unctious mud covers the bottom to the depth of a 
few inches in the shoal water ; and an abundance of sea weeds 
thrives there. These afford shelter to vast numbers of mollusks, 
crustaceans and worms, to the life of which those waters are well 
adapted. 

The coast undoubtedly extended much farther into the Gulf, at 
a time not very remote. On the bottom of the shoals and rivers, 
and along the shores, the limestone rocks are eroded in a very 
rough and uneven manner. No smooth surfaces are to be seen : 
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nothing but sharp, unsightly projections, depressions and deep 
holes. Along the rivers the waves make many small caverns 
under the shore. 

East of the narrow, rocky belt, lining the shore, the land is 
sandy and rises to the height of about 200 feet at a distance of 
from twelve to twenty miles from the coast. The highest land 
near the coast is at Mount Lee, in Hernando Co., twelve miles from 
the Gulf, and four miles east of the source of the Homosassa River. 

The summit of this hill is 200 feet above the sea, and it 
terminates abruptly, on the west side, in a rocky bluff 100 feet 
high. From the top an extensive view may be obtained of the 
surrounding country, an opportunity seldom afforded in middle 
and southern Florida. Under this hill are several caverns which 
have not been opened for exploration ; but the noise from falling 
stones indicates a considerable depth in them. A rib of a manatee 
has lately been dug from the soil in a small cave in the side of 
the hill. The limestone at this place is hard and fine grained ; 
and if found to be free from fissures, it will prove to be a desirable 
building stone. The surface of this rock is rugged and unsightly ; 
having been eroded in the usual, uneven manner. 

About five miles northeast of Mount Lee the writer discovered a 
second locality of Nummulites Willcoxi, at an altitude of nearly 
200 feet above the sea. They are associated with Orbitoides and 
Heterostegina and Pecten, as determined by Prof. Heilprin. 

The shore of the Gulf of Mexico abounds with multitudes of 
shells of king-crabs, suggestive of a great mortality among them. 
At low tide the writer found one king-crab lying upon its back 
with Fasciolaria tulipa on top of it, eating its vitals. Near by 
was found another lying on its back, upon which were 25 mollusks 
(Melongena corona) eating it. 

In Clearwater Harbor, north of Tampa Bay, the sea-urchins, 
during the first week in April, are covered with shells arranged 
upon them with system and dexterity, so that they are obscured 
from view. 

Prof. Leidy, when informed of this habit, suggested that it 
might have some connection with the process of spawning. This 
suggestion is plausible, as in the same waters in January, though 
abundant, none of them were found to be covered with any 
material. Prof. A. Agassiz ' states that " the sea-urchins, in 

1 See Seaside Studies in Nat. History, page 101. 
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Boston Harbor, have a habit of covering themselves with sea- 
weeds, packing it down snugly above them, as if to avoid observa- 
tion : and this habit makes them difficult to find." In Clearwater 
Harbor the white shells, with which the sea-urchins cover them- 
selves, make a conspicuous object, so that the animal underneath 
can easily be found. They evidently do not seek concealment 
from an enemy, as the seaweeds would more effectually accom- 
plish that object. 

The shell mounds of the west coast are very numerous ; and 
they indicate the former favorite camping grounds of the Indians. 

The largest accumulation of shells is at Cedar Keys. A portion 
of that town is built upon the mound ; and great quantities of the 
material, consisting almost exclusively of oyster shells, have been 
used in grading the streets. 

Oysters are very abundant and of good size in the vicinity of 
Cedar Keys, and along the coast as far as forty -five miles farther 
south. The following small rivers flow into the Gulf of Mexico 
near the oyster beds : — Wakasassa, Withlacooche, Crystal River, 
Little Homosassa, Homosassa and Cheeshowiska. 

Near the outlets of these rivers are numerous small islands, 
too low to be habitable, except when elevated by artificial means. 
At each river the Indians selected an island for their camping 
ground, to which they carried oysters ; the shells, in the course of 
a long time, making large mounds. Human bones, stone imple- 
ments and fragments of pottery are frequently found among the 
shells. 

Prof. Wyman, having examined many fresh-water shell mounds, 
on and near the St. John's River, states in the Memoirs of the 
Peabody Academy of Science, vol. i, No. 4, 18t5, on page 49, 
that " Stone chips are not common, and were generally found 
separately, or only a few together ; but in no instance in collec- 
tions indicating a place for the manufacture of arrow heads or 
other implements." Such a place for the manufacture of stone 
implements may be seen on John's Island at the mouth of the 
Cheeshowiska River. Having visited this island mound several 
times, the writer has found there at least a half bushel of stone 
implements, in the various stages of manufacture ; and at the 
present time many bushels of the stone chips may be seen there, 
all made of the chert rock referred to above. 
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On this island may also be found shell implements of several 
patterns, made from the shells of Busycon pyrum. 

The stone implements found there are similar to those figured 
on Plate II, in the Memoir referred to, and the shell implements 
are similar to those on Plate VII of the same. Near Dwight's 
Landing, on the shore of Clearwater Harbor, is an Indian mound 
composed chiefly of the shells of Busycon pyrum and Fasciolaria 
tulipa; the former greatly predominating in numbers. Nearly 
all of these shells have a hole in the side near the top, about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, all neatly and uniformly 
made. 

It is presumed that the animal was detached from the shell by 
the Indians, by means of an instrument inserted through this 
hole. 



